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V. — Observations on the Gulf of Ada , made in 1830. Commu- 
nicated by Lieut. James Wolfe, R.N. Read, 6 24th Dec. 1832. 

The Gulf of Arta (the ancient Ambracius Sinus*) is an inlet of 
the Ionian sea, bounded by the provinces of Epirus and Acar- 
nania. Its extreme length, which lies E. and W., is about twenty- 
five miles, and breadth about ten miles. 

The entrance is narrow. Between a bastion of the walls of Pre- 
vesa and the opposite low point on which stands fort La Punta, 
it is only seven hundred yards across ; outside of this is a bar com- 
posed of gravel, coarse sand, and sea-weed, not having more than 
fifteen feet water on it in the shoalest part of the channel. The 
northern shore has an elevation of about sixty feet, is tolerably 
level and covered with olive woods, while to the southward the 
land would appear, from its barrenness, flatness, and the swampy 
and saline nature of its soil, to have been gained from the sea ; 
though we find from Polybius, that at the time of Philip, the 
breadth of the entrance was only five stadia, or half a mile, which 
is still the average distance between the two shores, notwithstanding 
the two points beforementioned may approach somewhat nearer. 

The entrance lies about N.N.E.; then, turning abruptly round 
a low point, on which is a small redoubt of earth, it continues in 
a south-easterly direction of greater width for about four miles ; this 
may be termed the Bay of Prevesa. Between Capes La Scara and 
Madonna, which are high and form a sort of second entrance to 
the gulf, the width decreases to one mile and a half, and then ex- 
pands into a large basin, whose general features are these — the 
southern and eastern shores are high and bold ; the northern low 
and swampy, with large lakes only separated from the gulf by 
narrow ribbons of sand, occasionally dipping below the surface, 
and not rising to more than one and a half or two feet above. 

On the northern shore of the entrance is situated the modern 
town of Prevesa, irregularly built in the Turkish style. Towards 
the land it is defended by a wall and ditch, the numerous winged 
lions of St. Mark on the former bespeaking them to be of Venetian 
construction. Towards the harbour it is open to the beach ; but 
within the walls are two forts, St. George and Nuovo, the latter 
commanding the approach from the gulf, the former from the sea. 
This is again further defended by another strong fort built by Ali 
Pasha, called Pantokratera, situated on an outer point about a 
quarter of a mile from the town. These, with Fort la Punta and the 
redoubt beforementioned, constitute all the defences of the place. 

* [In regard to the ancient names in this paper, it is necessary to remark, that 
all, not even excepting Ambracia (probably the least doubtful of them), have been, 
and still are, contested. They are only to be considered, therefore, as indicating 
the opinion of the writer on these questions in ancient geography.] 
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Prevesa is governed by a Bey under the Pashalik of Yanina ; 
and contains about six or seven thousand inhabitants, of whom the 
greater part are Greeks, the Turkish portion consisting principally 
of the military and civil servants of the government. There are 
no manufactures, and the few small shops scattered through the 
town prove the paucity of trade. The town is abundantly sup- 
plied with water by springs, and possesses every requisite for 
emerging from its present miserable condition. The market is 
but indifferently supplied with vegetables or fruit, the vicinity of 
Prevesa being devoted to the cultivation of the olive, which is the 
principal produce of the country, though valonia, bullocks, fire- 
wood, and occasionally corn, find a market at the Ionian islands. 

It is not a little amusing to observe the incongruous mixture of 
the modern and antique in Prevesa : fragments of Roman archi- 
traves form the corner stones and principal support of small houses, 
while balconies owe their uncertain station to frail colonnades, 
where bases, shafts, and capitals of all orders afforded by the ruins 
of Nicopolis, are thrown together in whimsical confusion. 

There is but one mosque in the town adorned with a similar 
colonnade to that above described, and one Greek church, a rem- 
nant of the Venetians, The dial of a clock still remains on the 
steeple, although the works and hands have long since disappeared. 
The European consuls for Albania generally reside at Prevesa. 

About half a mile beyond Prevesa is a small estuary called 
Vathee, a name it has obtained from the depth of water, qualifying 
it admirably for a dockyard. On its northern shores are some 
substantial, though not extensive Roman ruins, apparently coeval 
and probably connected with Nicopolis. The masses are in too 
confused a state, and too much overgrown with weeds and shrubs, 
to define any particular form of building, though, from their soli- 
dity, they were doubtless of a public nature. They are now called 
Margaroni. 

From this the shore takes a direction to the S.S.E., the beach 
being at first low with clay cliffs ; and it is remarkable that almost 
every valley has a lake of salt water in it. The district name is 
Skaffidakki ; it is well cultivated, and the soil abundantly fertile, 
irrigated with numerous little streams. Towards the termination 
of this tongue, where a double peak mount rises to the height of 
one hundred and fifty feet, the shore is abrupt and rocky ; but, on 
again ascending to the northward, it soon changes its nature to clay 
cliffs, at the foot of which runs a narrow beach on which are agates 
and rounded pebbles of jasper and quartz. These cliffs are from 
fifteen to twenty feet in height ; and at the foot of one near the con- 
vent of the Holy Apostles, I observed a thin stratum of slaty coal 
just showing itself above the beach. It did not possess the lustre 
of our coal ; but, though difficult of ignition, it burnt well, and I was 
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informed by General Pisa, commandant of Vonitza, that the 
mountains of Acarnania produce coal and sulphur in abundance. 
In many places also the rocks indicate the presence of copper. 
The two Greek convents of Holy Trinity and the Holy Apostles, 
on this coast, are the only buildings for miles ; they are the resort 
of the Greeks from all parts of the gulf on their numerous festas, 
and are supposed to be rich ; of which, however, they make no 
show, fearful of the grasping hand of Ottoman power. 

Passing these we come to the low flat coast which, with two 
or three exceptions, prevails along all the northern shores of the 
gulf. At the head of this bight, which, from its proximity to the 
ruins, I have termed Nicopolis Bay, is the Lake Mazoma, about a 
mile long and half a mile wide, separated only by a very narrow 
ribbon of sand from the gulf, and of which, if we suppose this 
lake once to have been a portion of it, the distance across to the 
sea would be here little more than a mile, the walls of the Acro- 
polis being also washed by it. At this spot we saw a party of 
Sicilians fishing for sardinias^ which they salted down in barrels 
from their nets. They appeared to be very successful, and were 
under the protection of the Greek gunboats, for which they paid 
a tithe of the produce of their labour. They visit the gulf annually 
in large speronaros for this purpose. 

The termination of a low range of hills, stretching eastward across 
to the sea, now gives a little elevation to the coast line for about a 
mile and a half, when we arrive at the mouth of the river Luro, (the 
ancient Charadra,) which is about sixty feet wide. Although ob- 
structed by shallow water, yet vessels drawing ten to twelve feet 
water may enter, and from the uniformity of its breadth and depth 
it is more navigable, and deserves to be ranked higher than the 
Arta. At the entrance, its eastern bank affords about one hun- 
dred square feet of terra firma, occupied by a Greek guard; but 
the western bank is defined only by rushes, and for two miles up 
the river I could only find two places to effect a landing. The 
velocity of the stream was about two miles an hour. I crossed 
the Luro at a ferry about seven miles higher up, which is on the 
road from Prevesa to Arta, where it is as broad, deep, and rapid as 
at the entrance. Two or three miles above this it divides into two 
streams, one coining from the northward, the other from a more 
easterly direction, and passing the ruins of the ancient Charadrum, 
where its width is only forty feet, and the velocity of the current 
three miles an hour. This branch is now called Hippolytos, 
though it evidently is the main branch, and comparing the ancient 
name of the river with the fortress abovementioned standing on its 
banks, was certainly always considered so. It appears to take its 
rise to the eastward of Mavro Vouno, (or Black Mountain,) a very 
remarkable three-peaked mountain of about fifteen hundred feet 
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in height, whose sombre and barren aspect sanctions the name 
given to it. This is the highest of a range running nearly E. and 
W. the whole length of the gulf, about eight or nine miles from 
its shores, at the base of which lie the rich and fertile plains of 
Arta. 

Returning to the coast, we find from the Luro an irregular line 
of low sandy shore, first to the S.E., then easterly to Salahora, in- 
closing the large lake Chukaleo. Salahora is a rocky elevation of 
about two hundred feet, remarkable for its isolated position on these 
half-formed shores. It is a Turkish post, with a guard of fifty 
Albanian soldiers ; there are also some small pieces of cannon, 
but I cannot venture to say the place is fortified, as they appear 
there more by chance than design ; the summit of the hill, however, 
admits of being rendered a strong hold. A custom-house is esta- 
blished here, as this is the line most preferred for the convey- 
ance of passengers and merchandise to Arta, whence it is distant 
only three hours and a half by a good road. From Prevesa even 
it is more common to embark for Salahora, than make the whole 
journey by land. 

A very narrow ribbon of three miles connects Salahora with 
another similar elevation lying to the E.S.E., where is a Greek 
post and village containing two hundred souls, of whom forty 
are soldiers ; the rest consist of Greek fishermen and their 
families. It is the only place on the shores of the gulf, with 
the exception of Prevesa or Vonitza, where supplies can be 
obtained. The summit is crowned by a Venetian convent, now 
converted into a Greek church. I observed several fragments of 
sculptured marble, but the inhabitants were ignorant of the means 
of their being there, and I could not discover any ruins of higher 
antiquity than the Venetians. Here and at Salahora a commanding 
view is obtained of the extensive lakes lying at the foot of these 
eminences ; they are very shallow and interspersed with numerous 
swampy islands. Vuvala, and the small islands lying to the south- 
ward (which are all high), appear more properly to be exclusively 
meant by the name Korako Nissi (or Crow Islands), and the fact 
of the spot where stands the village being included in the same 
appellation, would argue that it formerly did not even possess the 
small claim which it now has to belong to the main-land, and I 
need only refer to the chart to show the probability of their all 
becoming united. They are inclosed in a shoal of one to two 
fathoms extending from the shore, and two of them are already 
connected by a bank, over which the sea only washes in strong sea- 
breezes. The island of Vuvala itself is thus formed of four islets, 
connected by strips of sand inclosing a lake ; and to the large 
elevation where the village stands two similar islets have been 
added, also inclosing a lake. All these elevations are of soft sand- 
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stone, presenting cliffs of fifteen to thirty feet in height, in which 
are veins of decomposed jasper, and those on the main -land of red 
marl, differing in formation from Salahora, which is of limestone 
and quartz. 

The same low shore again obtains beyond Korako Nissi, trend- 
ing to the N.E. but now perhaps less firm than to the westward, 
till we come to the old mouth of the river Arta, now called Palea 
Buca. Long fiats of stiff black mud and weeds render the coast 
no longer definable, nor to be approached even in a canoe. A 
sandy spit stretches out to the southward, at the extremity of which 
patches of rushes appear like islands, and rounding these, we 
arrive at the present mouth of the Arta, the ancient Aracthus, so 
obstructed by swamps and shoals as scarcely to be accessible even 
to boats ; but on crossing this bar we find sixteen or seventeen 
feet, and rarely less than ten in the channel, for a distance of six 
miles up the river. At the entrance, its width is about sixty yards, 
but soon becomes much more narrow ; the banks are alternately 
cliffy and low, as the tortuosity of the river shoots off the velocity 
of the current, thus, 




Having past the sandy flats at the mouth, the banks exhibit a rich 
alluvium, but from the thinness of population they are not well cul- 
tivated. The corn which we found standing was full-eared, luxu- 
riant, and fit for cutting at the latter end of June ; at Arta, indeed, 
the harvest had already commenced. About six miles up the river, 
though only one and a half in a direct line, a quarter of a mile from 
the eastern bank lies the village of Kumano, consisting of about 
eighty huts, very prettily situated among fruit trees, with its vicinity 
well cultivated. The current was running about one mile and a 
half an hour ; the banks, which are about ten feet high, are com- 
pletely honeycombed by the swallows, who build their nests in 
them. Mulberry trees, both red and white, and the liquorice 
plant, are very abundant. 

Three miles higher up, but on the western bank, is the village 
of Neo Chori (or new village), on a more diminutive scale than 
Kumano. The river here becomes shallow, not having more than 
five feet in the deepest part, and greatly obstructed by shoals. It 
takes a very circuitous direction to the N.E., but returns to the 
village of Pachi Kalamo, also on the western bank, and lying 
about two miles to the northward of Neo Chori. Here the river 
is not above twenty )ards across, inclosed between banks fifteen 
feet in height, and only navigable for canoes. 
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Hence we took horse to the city of Arta, distant about five 
miles, by a road occasionally leading us near the river, which 
appeared cut up by small islands. We crossed several tributary 
streams, serving to turn mills, water being preferred for this pur- 
pose to wind. Except in the immediate vicinity of villages, we 
saw but little cultivation, and the greater part of the vast plains 
of Arta appears devoted to pasture. Large herds of sheep and 
cattle may frequently be met with, among which are also buffaloes, 
which are eaten as well as bullocks. 

For the last half hour previous to reaching Arta, our road lay 
over a beautiful country, through a delightful avenue of wild 
shrubs, amongst which the myrtle and jessamine prevailed, whose 
aromatic fragrance rendered the calm freshness of a summer's 
evening still more enchanting. 

At Arta the bed of the river is about two hundred yards across ; 
the stream, however, at this season, was divided by sandbanks into 
small rivulets, shallow but rapid, running at least four miles an 
hour. Above the town it appears comparatively diminutive, and 
five or six miles above the town is lost among the hills. Cramer 
gives its source in the range of Pindus, thirty miles to the north- 
ward, a distance which is not warranted by its appearance, nor 
by the information I obtained at the city. The bridge over the 
river at Arta is of singular construction — it is, I believe, Venetian. 
The centre arch has a span of about eighty feet, on either side 
of which are three smaller ones of not more than thirty feet span, 
and between these again there are narrow elongated arches. In- 
stead of the bridge being one uniform curve, it is formed of three 
obtuse angles, one in the centre and one on each side, thus, 




making the passage across both difficult and dangerous, while a 
low parapet of about two feet affords but little security from 
a fall of at least one hundred feet into the stream below. 

Here, on the eastern bank of the river, is situated the town of 
Arta, the ancient Ambracia. It is distant seven miles from the 
shores of the gulf, to which it now, as formerly, gives name. 
Traces of the ancient walls may be seen in many places, but more 
particularly where they form the base of part of the wall of the 
present castle or citadel, close to the banks of the river. They 
differ from any other ruins of the gulf; the stones being regular 
oblong quadrangular blocks, with a smooth surface, placed hori- 
zontally, and so very closely fitted, that it is with difficulty a pen- 
knife could be anywhere inserted, though no mortar or cement 
appears to have been used in the construction. The style, I be- 
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lieve, is known as the Hellenic. At Melos there are extensive 
ruins of this nature. The size of the stones is immense ; 1 mea- 
sured one eighteen feet by five, and the greater number nearly 
approached these dimensions. These walls may be traced a con- 
siderable distance, apparently inclosing the elevated ground to the 
eastward of the town. There are no other remains of coeval date, 
either temple, theatre, or other building. 

The next object worthy of notice is the ruin of a convent built 
by the Empress Theodosia, about the year 845 of the Christian 
era. The architecture is of the Lower Empire ; it is subdivided 
into numerous cells, and perforated with small windows in the 
Gothic style. The walls are alternate layers of stones for about 
two feet, then the small flat red Roman brick for about six feet. 
It now affords free lodging for the caravans of horses bringing 
merchandise and their drivers. There is also a large Greek ca- 
thedral, built after the same style, but of a more modern date, and 
of an octagonal form. During the late war, it was converted into 
a fortress by the Albanians, who, by blocking up the windows, 
rendered it a position very tenable and strong. 

Like other towns of this devoted country, Arta has suffered 
greatly from the recent dreadful struggle. In many places masses 
of ruins entirely impede the passage of the streets, and an aspect 
of desolation and misery now hangs over this large and once popu- 
lous and flourishing city. It is difficult to judge of its present 
population, as from the disturbed state of the country, and the 
constant demand for troops by the Pasha, it must fluctuate greatly; 
add to which, the majority of the inhabitants are both soldiers 
and citizens (the former perhaps by preference), and always 
sufficiently stimulated by the hopes of plunder to engage in any 
quarrel, foreign or domestic. The contending factions in Albania 
had then withdrawn to Yanina (the scene of strife) nearly all but 
the peaceful Greek artizans, leaving only about five hundred 
troops to garrison the castle. The population of Arta may how- 
ever be stated at seven thousand as a maximum. 

Arta, like Prevesa, is governed by a Bey under the Pashalik of 
Yanina ; and as the entrep6t between this place and the gulf, it 
derives some commercial benefit. There are manufactures in it 
of coarse cottons and woollens ; the floccatas (or capotes) are 
considered the best, and the leather, though of an inferior descrip- 
tion, is very strong : the stench arising from the tan-yards along 
the river is intolerable. Embroidery is brought to great perfec- 
tion, and all articles of dress from Arta are highly prized. The 
northern part of the town around the castle is inhabited solely by 
Turks, who have a national custom, arising from jealousy of their 
women, of excluding all Franks from the quarter set apart for 
themselves. Each trade has its separate street or bazaar, but 
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butchers are obliged to kill and sell their meat outside the town. 
The market is abundantly supplied with fruit and vegetables. 

There can be no doubt that Arta occupies the site of the an- 
cient Ambracia, but the position of Ambracus has not been clearly 
settled, and some travellers have endeavoured to overcome the dif- 
ticulty by confounding it with Ambracia. Polybius, describing 
it as a fortress of considerable strength, distinctly says, Philip was 
desirous ' first to gain Ambracus, and thence to make his attacks 
upon Ambracia/ It was situated in a marsh, for Philip had to 
raise causeways, there having been previously only one by which 
the place could be approached. Near the western shore of 
the old mouth of the Arta are some ruins, whose topographical 
situation will accord with the above description, being on a swampy 
island, in a marshy lake near the gulf, whose, shores however I 
could not approach in a boat, by reason of the shallowness of 
the water. I got no nearer than half a mile, whence I could per- 
ceive the walls tolerably perfect, to the height of twenty-five or 
thirty feet. They inclosed an area of about a quarter of a mile in 
extent, and appeared to be merely a military post, which was all 
the swampy nature of the ground would admit of. Scylax says 
* Ambracia was eight miles (eighty stadia) from the sea,' and 
observes, ' it had a fort close to the shore, and a most beautiful 
*• harbour.' This is fully identified with the locality under consi- 
deration, and though Scylax does not mention this fort as Ambra- 
cus, we have every reason to believe it to be the same, defending 
the entrance to the river, and distant from the city six miles. These 
remains have no other modern name than Paleo Kastro, which is a 
sort of generic term for all ruins from twenty to two thousand 
years antiquity, meaning simply old castle. 

Four miles east of the mouth of the Arta, we arrive at the N.E. 
angle of the gulf, where terminates the low swampy land ; and, 
turning suddenly to the southward, the coast becomes rocky and 
high, rising abruptly to the Makronoro ridge, an elevation of four 
hundred and fifty to five hundred feet. At the northern extremity 
of this ridge, overlooking the plains of Arta, are some walls of 
Cyclopean masonry, inclosing an extensive area. They are now 
called Palea Kulia, and were occupied by a strong body of Greek 
troops, who already considered this spot as the frontier of their 
country. The ascent from the plains is steep and rugged, and 
here commence a series of military passes as far as Karavasara, 
commanding the high road from Albania to Greece, which leads 
over this ridge. 

This character of coast obtains along the eastern shore, with the 
exception of a portion called Mount Armyros, which appears to 
have been originally isolated, and is now only connected with the 
main by swamps ; off it the water is shoal for a quarter of a mile 
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Passing this we enter the bay of Karavasara, which is about two 
miles deep ; both shores are high, and on the eastern side may be 
seen the ruins of Olpre, exactly as described by Thucydides, 
situated on an eminence on the sea-shore, twenty-five stadia (two 
miles and a half) from Argos. I did not visit the spot, but in 
passing could plainly discern portions of the walls. 

About a mile to the N.E. of Olpae, across the valley of Ar- 
gatha, are some extensive ruins, probably the town of Metropolis, 
merely mentioned by Thucydides. 1 did not visit these remains, 
but they are described by a companion as being Cyclopaean, but 
not so extensive or perfect as those of Argos. 

At the bottom of Karavasara bay, are the ruins of Argos Am- 
philochicum, built after the Trojan war. They are very exten- 
sive, and situated on a steep acclivity, the top of which appears to 
have been occupied by the town, encircled by walls, tangented 
by two others descending the hill, and meeting at an angle within 
a few feet of the sea ; they are of Cyclopean masonry, and the 
stones generally very large. There are no traces of any public 
buildings, and the only object to be noticed is a spot pointed out 
by our guide, where the reverberation of a stone thrown, or a per- 
son jumping, may be heard below, as over a sheet of water with a 
thin crust of ice and an extensive vacuum beneath. 

Ali Pasha endeavoured to establish a modern town on the site 
of Argos, the ruins of which, with those of ancient date, are cu- 
riously blended. He compelled families to locate, but on his 
death they all returned to their native places ; nor is it to be won- 
dered at, considering the uninviting position of their new settle- 
ment, whose only advantage is its strength as a military post, the 
road winding between its walls and the sea-shore, and passing 
through a deep ravine to the westward. This is commanded by 
the town, which is inaccessible on this side. 

Ali Pasha had employed his troops in excavating among the 
ruins, but without success; having heard of the good fortune of a 
person at Ithaca, he hoped to obtain either from the virtuoso or 
the Jew wherewithal to recompense him. 

Karavasara, which is the modern name of a custom-house and a 
few huts near the ruins, is at present only occupied by a captain's 
guard, the main body of Greek troops being, as I before men- 
tioned, at Palea Kulia, distant eleven miles. Livy gives the dis- 
tance between Argos and Ambracia one hundred and eighty stadia 
(eighteen miles), which is very correct. 

The summit of the hill on which Argos is situated is about 
three hundred and fifty feet high, whence to the southward may be 
discovered an inland lake of considerable size ; but no river finds 
its way through the valley into the gulf, water at Karavasara being 
obtained from wells. To the eastward the laud rises abruptly to 
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a range of fifteen hundred feet in height, (lying about N.N.E. and 
S.S.W. true,) on which are the two peaks of Idomenee. The 
country here is covered with forests of oak, which yield the valonia, 
an acorn used in dyeing, and an article of considerable traffic. On 
the lower hills, between the masses of limestone rock, grows a 
thick underwood of briers, relieved however by the beauty and 
fragrance of the myrtle, which is very abundant and luxuriant all 
over the gulf. 

From the bay of Karavasara, which is the S.E. extremity of 
the gulf, the shore runs in an irregular line to the westward, 
forming small bays ; at the bottom of one called Palipai is the little 
land-locked port of Loutraki, celebrated by Lord Byron for the 
beauty of its scenery. 

How brown the foliage of the green hills' grove, 
Nodding at midnight o'er the calm bay's rest, 
As winds come lightly whispering from the west, 
Kissing, not ruffling, the blue deep's serene. 
In the bay of Ruga, next to the former, we discovered the ruins 
of Cyclopean walls, which most probably are those of Limnaea, 
where, according to Polybius (v. 5.), Philip disembarked his troops 
after the siege of Ambracus. They are situated on a small plain, 
about half a mile in extent, which they inclose, bordering closely 
to the southward on the shores of a lake ; and from this probably 
the town takes its name. Toward the sea I could not trace any 
remains of the walls, nor any ruins within the area, which was flat 
as a meadow, and overgrown with long grass. The walls are 
fifteen feet in thickness, but do not in any place rise higher than 
eight feet, and are thus so hidden among trees as easily to escape 
the eye. They were a matter of wonder to our pilot, who, though 
an old fisherman in. the gulf, was not aware of their existence. 

Coasting along a shore generally steep and rocky, and passing 
Point Viatava, we enter the bay of Vonitza, which is free from 
dangers, and the anchorage good ; a mile off the town there is twelve 
to fourteen fathoms, with a muddy bottom, shoaling gradually 
to the shore. From Cape Madonna to Point Viatava is two 
miles and a quarter, and the depth is one mile and three-quarters. 
At the bottom of this bay lies the town of Vonitza, backed by a 
rich and well-cultivated valley, between Mounts Amuthero and 
Ouranissi. At present the town consists only of a few ill-built 
huts along the sea-shore, at the foot of a small isolated hill, about 
three hundred feet in height, whose foot is washed by the sea to 
the northward, and to the south-westward by a lagoon, a mile in 
extent, capable of receiving mysticoes, or gunboats, but having 
too little water for vessels of burden. 

On this hill stands the citadel, originally of Venetian construc- 
tion, and the ravages of time and war have been but imperfectly 
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repaired by their successors, the Turks and Greeks ; though, with- 
out any pretensions to regularity or science, it may have been con- 
sidered strong, while yet heavy battering trains were unknown. 
The plan of its construction has been to inclose the summit of the 
hill with two concentric walls in the form of an ellipse, each end 
of which is again strengthened by a bastion, and the hill, which is 
steep and rugged, is bisected N. and S., by a wall from the sea 
on one side, to the lake on the other. Its apex is crowned by a 
church, now more appropriately used as a guardhouse for the 
troops on duty in the fort, where also excellent barracks have been 
erected by the Greeks. This station commands the entire view of 
the entrance and approach to the gulf. The citadel possesses the 
great advantage of an abundant supply of good water, from springs 
at and near the summit of the hill, and although it may be com- 
manded by artillery, it is only from heights very difficult of access, 
and not nearer than two miles. The best point of attack is from 
the N.W,, on the southern shores of the little port San Marco, 
whence it was assailed by the Greeks under General Church, but 
it was from starvation only that the Turks were obliged to yield, 
the Greeks having possession of the surrounding country, and 
their gunboats riding triumphant on the waters of the gulf. 

The plain of Vonitza, which is the only arable land of any 
extent on this side the gulf, is about two miles in breadth, and 
runs back to a range of well-wooded hills, at whose foot the scenery 
is so beautiful as to have obtained for it the name of Paradise. 
Here a stream takes its rise, which, winding round the base of 
Mount Ouranissi, runs through the town of Vonitza into the sea, 
and is at all times sufficient for the supply of a much larger popu- 
lation than it now boasts of, as well as all vessels navigating the 
gulf. During the winter, when swelled by tributary streams, it 
is of considerable size, and runs with great rapidity, so as only to 
be fordable at few places. The banks are lined with oriental 
plane-trees, whose rich and umbrageous foliage, while it serves to 
maintain the refreshing temperature of the stream, forms a cool 
and picturesque retreat from the scorching rays of a summer's sun. 
Other small streams irrigate this valley, which is capable of high 
improvement, but the uncertain tenure of Acarnania by the Greeks 
causes a reluctance to risk labour and capital either in town or 
country. 

Vonitza itself, when we visited it, was in ruins ; scarcely a 
house was habitable; even the authorities preferred small tempo- 
rary huts of straw to grovelling among the ruins of what never 
was a superb town, and where the poorer classes now find a retreat. 
General Pisa, an Italian by birth, but a cosmopolite by circum- 
stances, commanded the district and fort, but he was generally 
absent at Missolonghi. He, of course, was a great advocate for 
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the gulf as a frontier, to be continued across to Zeitouni, which 
admitted of the best defence from northern invasion. The whole 
population does not exceed three thousand, of whom eight hundred 
are military. Their dress has been most absurdly changed from 
the picturesque Albanian to a clumsy imitation of the Frank uni- 
form. They have no manufactures, and but little commerce, ex- 
cept their market supplies. 

About a mile from the coast, on the eastern side of the plain, 
is a square mound about eighty feet in height, with a flat surface, 
bearing every appearance of being artificial, but on examination I 
could not discover any large stones or other traces of ancient re- 
mains. 

The little port San Marco, in the bay of Vonitza, has capabi- 
lities for a dockyard, as the water is so deep that large ships might 
lie close to the shore. At the head of this port is a narrow isthmus, 
nearly insulating the tongue of land terminated by Cape Madonna, 
which forms the western shore of Vonitza Bay. This tongue has 
an elevation of about two hundred and fifty feet, and is probably 
the site of the temple of the Actian Apollo, speaking of which 
Strabo says, (book vii. chap. 8.) ' On entering this gulf, we 
( find to the right the Acamanians, a Grecian people, and the 
' temple of Apollo. This temple is situated near the entrance, on 
i a hill, at the foot of which are a sacred grove and docks, where 

* Augustus kept ten of the vessels taken from the enemy, from one 

* row of oars to ten/ And again (boolc x. chap. 3.) he says, 
' Leaving the opening of the Ambracian Gulf we find, first, a place 
' belonging to the Acarnanians ; it is that which is called Actium, 
' and this name is common as well to the temple of the Actian 

* Apollo as to the cape which marks the opening of the gulf, and 
' forms a port within/ No traces of the ruins of Actium having 
yet been discovered, its position is a subject of uncertainty ; 
but I cannot help differing decidedly from those who would place 
it on the low land opposite Prevesa. For although Strabo says 
it was near the entrance,, yet the fact of its having stood on an 
eminence, in my opinion entirely precludes the possibility of its 
having been situated on Point la Punta, where the land, for some 
distance from the shore, is so low and swampy that it is unfit for 
habitation, and continues very flat for three miles to the southward 
before it begins to rise. 

Westward of the promontory which bears the district name of 
Azio,, the hills and cliffs continue for about a mile close to the 
shore, before the low land branches off; and I am not prepared to 
deny that Actium might have stood at the bottom of the bay of 
Prevesa, which however appears not always to have been consi- 
dered part of the gulf, Scylax distinctly calling it the bay of Anac- 
torium. 
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Of the position of this latter town (Anactorium) we are equally 
uncertain. We learn from Strabo that * at forty stadia from the 
' temple (of Actium) is Anactorium, situated on the gulf.' (Book 
x. chap. 3.) Then in the second chapter of the same book he 
says, — l As to the towns of the two countries, of those of the Acar- 

* nanians the first is Anactorium, which is inclosed in a peninsula 
i not far from Actium, and serves as an entrepot of commerce to 

* Nicopolis.' This latter remark favours its having stood on 
Point La Punta, which will also agree with the distance of four 
miles (forty stadia) between it and our assumed position of Ac- 
tium. Pouqueville, however, has taken it in the opposite direction, 
and supposes Vonitza to occupy the site of Anactorium. The 
peninsular position given it by Strabo may be accounted for by 
the indentation of Port Demata, supposing the bottom of the 
bay of Prevesa not to have been so much rilled up as at present. 
Here also must have been the peninsula of Dioscyrium, across 
which Philip had his vessels carried from Leucas. 

The ruins on Point La Punta are but small, and appear to be 
of very modern date. 

Westward of Vonitza there is now no habitation, except an 
occasional solitary hut, and the land, where high, is so overgrown 
with thick underwood as to be almost impassable. 

From La Punta the coast trends southward, continuing low to 
Port Demata, which is an excellent harbour for small vessels^ and 
on its southern shore rises Mount Teki, round whose base flows 
the narrow channel that insulates Santa Maura. 

Three miles to the northward of Prevesa, on a low isthmus se- 
parating the sea from the gulf, lie the ruins of the Roman town 
of Nicopolis, founded by Augustus in honour of the victory of 
Actium, about thirty years before the Christian aera. The plain 
is bounded to the northward by a low range of hills, at the foot of 
which stands the great theatre, the most conspicuous object of the 
ruins : it is in a tolerably good state of preservation, some of the 
highest arches at the back of the building still standing ; the front 
has principally suffered. There are three grand entrance doors 
and a smaller one on each side, probably leading to the cells of the 
wild beasts. The length of the area is one hundred and fourteen 
feet, the height of the building is ninety-seven feet, but, being built 
on a steep ascent, the back partis only thirty feet. There are 
twenty-seven rows of seats in three divisions, which have each their 
separate entrees by two doorways not immediately over each other. 
The building is of a semicircular form ; the direction of the front 
about N.W. magnetic, and with the exception of the angles being 
of stone, it is all of a red brick larger than those generally used. 
The area and seats were overgrown with shrubs, weeds, and long 
grass. The stucco in the archways is so exceedingly hard, that a 
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penknife will scarcely mark it. I could not discover any inscrip- 
tion either on this or any other of these ruins, nor did they ever 
boast of much architectural ornament. 

About a quarter of a mile to the westward, so much overgrown 
with verdure as almost to escape notice, I observed a perfect ellip- 
tical building about five hundred feet in length, and one hundred 
and fifty broad. It did not appear to be above fifteen feet in 
height, though of course it is difficult to judge what the level of 
the ground originally was. There were rows of seats like a theatre, 
but the whole of the interior was so concealed in rank vegetation 
as to render minute description impossible. It lies in the same 
direction as the front of the amphitheatre, and has an entrance by 
three doors at its western extreme. It appears to be a gymnasium, 
and is most probably where the Actian games were celebrated. 

These two buildings are separated from the chief body of the 
ruins, which are about half a mile to the southward, and consist first 
of an irregular pentagonal inclosure, the walls of which are of stone, 
with square towers at intervals not above twenty-five feet in height. 
The extent of the inclosure, which appears to have been the Acro- 
polis, is about a quarter of a mile, and the eastern angle of the 
wall reaches to the shores of Lake Mazoma. 

Three hundred yards westward are the remains of a very pretty 
theatre but little dilapidated ; it is small, the diameter not exceed- 
ing sixty feet, and built entirely of stone ; an inclined plane in the 
rear of the building leads to the upper seats under an archway. The 
lower part of the wall is constructed of arches, leaving a promenade 
underneath, and within this again is another arched passage, so 
that the seats of the theatre are upon descending arches. 

Between this and the shore is a temple ; it is a quadrangular 
building of brick, with an area of fifty feet by thirty. A singula- 
rity in its construction is the double walls with a passage of three 
feet between them all round the building. There were niches in 
the walls for statues, but I did not see any columns. At the 
western entrance are two round towers resembling Martello towers, 
but not so high. The aqueduct terminates here, which, taking a 
northerly direction along the sea-shore, may be traced beyond the 
first range of hills, and is perfect in a valley on the road to Kama- 
rina, about twelve miles distant. At Nicopolis it is in so ruinous 
a state, that only in one place are two arches to be seen together. 

Not even a village now occupies the site of a city which Au- 
gustus fondly hoped would be a lasting memorial of his exploits, 
and for whose aggrandisement he despoiled so many of the neigh- 
bouring towns. Having fallen into decay, it was restored by the 
Emperor Julian ; but reasons for locating are so different in mo- 
dern times from what they were, that we find few of the sites of 
ancient towns now occupied by modern ones. Nicopolis now 
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only affords an asylum for a few shepherds whose flocks graze 
among its ruins. 

To the northward of Nicopolis the land rises to a sharp ridge 
about fifteen hundred feet in height, which is crowned by a wall 
of Cyclopean masonry running along it for three or four miles, 
and appearing more like the boundary of a district than a town. At 
the western extreme, which descends abruptly to the coast, there 
is a bastion one hundred and fifty feet in length and eighty in 
breadth, which descends abruptly by a rugged path to the sea- 
shore. From this spot a fine view is obtained of the Ionian Sea, 
with the islands of Corfu, Anti-Paxo, Paxo, and Santa Maura, 
and the mountainous and picturesque country of Suli to the north- 
ward ; while immediately beneath, in the calm sleep of natural de- 
cay, lie the perfect ruins of an ancient city, about two hundred feet 
below the summit of the ridge. About the centre of the town 
in a little ravine stands the theatre ; the radius is about eighty 
feet, describing only a third of a circle. There were forty-eight 
rows of seats ; and as the soil is not favourable to vegetable growth, 
it is more free from weeds than ruins are generally found. In the 
area lay a portion of rock weighing about forty tons, which time, 
or some other convulsion, had dislodged from the cliff above, and 
which, in its descent, has destroyed the wall and seats ; at another 
place the external wall sustained a similar piece, though of smaller 
dimensions. The entrance doors, the steps, the walls, in short the 
whole building is in excellent preservation : but in a still better state 
did we find a bath about two hundred yards to the S.W. of the 
theatre. A doorway had been cleared, and we entered an arched 
passage twenty feet long and five wide, which led to the bath itself, 
about nine feet square and twelve high, with an arched top. A 
small square hole had been originally left for the admission of light 
and air, but as this was closed by the external increase of soil, 
one of the upper stones in the roof had been removed for the 
abovementioned purposes. The stucco was hard as stone, fresh 
and uncoloured ; the sole ornament was a sort of square panelling 
with a neat moulding above and below ; the whole was light and 
elegant. The stones used in its construction were of large dimen- 
sions, the arch of the doorway into the bath was of one piece. 
Both passage and bath were partly filled with light rubbish, but an 
hour's labour would restore the whole nearly to its original state. 

This bath stood near one of the gates of the town, which was so 
small and narrow that it would scarcely admit the passage of a 
horseman. It was remarkable from being formed of only two 
stones placed upright and meeting in the centre, each of them 
forming half the arch, thus : — 
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The walls are about twelve feet thick, in good preservation, and 
the direction of many buildings may be traced, one of which we 
imagined to be a temple, where several pieces of column of com- 
mon limestone protruded through the soil. These ruins are termed 
by the natives Pu-ul, but I will not venture to assign an ancient 
name to them, not being able to discover any description that will 
accord with their remarkable position. The inhabitants are only 
aware of one visit made to the ruins, about ten years since, by 
two Englishmen, who excavated some tombs between this and the 
village of Kamarina, which lies about a mile from the ruins lower 
down the mountain, where any traveller may experience the hospi- 
tality of an Albanian chief, surrounded by his feudal retainers. 
This village is but one day from Prevesa, and the ruins, which are 
not generally known to exist, are well worth the attention of tra- 
vellers having a little leisure time. The vicinity of the village is 
well cultivated, but the vegetation was at least a fortnight behind. 
The name of the mountain is Zalunga, and the district extending 
towards Nicopolis is termed Lamari. We found a sensible differ- 
ence of temperature, the thermometer standing 8° or 10° lower 
than in the plains. 

At Kamarina we saw a piece of ornamented marble on which 
might be faintly traced part of a Roman inscription ; it was brought 
from Kastro Sikia, a village near the sea, where we were told 
might be seen other remains of antiquity. This place, or in the 
vicinity, was most probably the Portus Comarus described by 
Strabo, for off Papalaka Point there is the appearance of an an- 
cient mole. The other port mentioned by Strabo as being more 
commodious, and situated twelve stadia from Nicopolis, is doubt- 
less the present village of Mitika, and the name of Gomaros Bay, 
given to the indentation between Mitika and Kastro Sikia, appears 
to be a corruption of the ancient name Comarus. 

Seven miles to the westward of Arta, on the road to Prevesa, is 
the hamlet of Imaum Chiaus ; and about half a mile to the N.W. 
of this, crossing the Hippolytos, are the ruins of Charadrum, now 
known by the name of Rogous. They are very conspicuously 
situated on a hill about one hundred and eighty feet high; a wall, in 
many places still twelve or fourteen feet high, surrounds the base 
of the hill, which is so overgrown with thick underwood, that it 
would be impossible to ascend it, but for the zeal of devotees whose 
pious feet have worn a pathway to the modern Greek chapel which 
now sanctifies its summit. Rather more than half-way up, another 
wall may be traced, and the top is again encircled by a heteroge- 
neous mass of walls of the Grecian, Roman, and Frank eras. The 
foundations are of rude Cyclopean masonry. The chapel before- 
mentioned is adorned with fragments of ancient architecture ; 
capitals converted into bases, and vice versa ; and portions of the 
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entablature form the steps to the door. Whence these came I 
cannot say, as Charadrum was only a military post, and we can 
scarcely give the Greeks of modern times the credit of conveying 
these remains from Arta, the nearest town, even for religious pur- 
poses ; probably the place itself was formerly crowned with a 
temple. Polybius mentions Philip passing this place after the 
siege of Ambracus. The country around Rogous is rich and 
beautiful, and well covered with olive trees ; the land rises abruptly 
to the northward to Mavro Vouno. There had been a bridge over 
the river, but at the time of my visit it was washed away, and we 
were obliged to ferry ourselves over in a canoe, or monoxolon, as 
they are here termed. 

The celebrity which this gulf formerly enjoyed for the quantity 
and quality of its fish, it still merits — the red and grey mullet are 
most abundant; there are also plenty of soles and eels, and the 
prawns are the largest I ever saw. The Sardinia fishery I have 
already noticed. The Greeks, whose only right is their nautical 
strength, usurp the lordship and monopoly of all the fisheries, and 
their flag is often displayed on the northern shores of the gulf. 

The fisheries are constructed of reeds placed in the mud close 
together, and extending two hundred yards and upwards from the 
shore ; they form a labyrinth terminating in a death-chamber, 
whence the fish are taken at pleasure with a hand-net. Oft' the 
mouths of the Arta and Louro, and where there are communica- 
tions with the lakes, the fisheries are most extensive ; they are, 
however, confined entirely to the northern shores. 

The gulf is generally considered unhealthy, more especially 
during the months of July, August, and September, when the na- 
tives are careful not to expose themselves uncovered in the morn- 
ing to the easterly, or land wind, which, coming off the swampy 
shores, is very chilly, and brings with it the marsh miasmata, pro- 
ducing remittent fevers of a dangerous nature. 

During the time of my visit (June and July), the land and sea 
breezes were always regular, and the latter blew fresh — it set in 
between 10 and 11 a.m. and invariably died at sunset. The 
range of the temperature was from 76° to 89° during the day, and 
from 70° to 80° at night ; the mean temperature at noon was 78°. 

The general character of the hills on the Acarnanian side is 
round-topped and barren, descending gradually and undulating to 
the shores, which are generally rocky and steep-to — but to the 
northward the mountains are higher, sharp-ridged, and the descent 
to the plains more precipitous, presenting in many places, more 
especially Zalunga and Mavro Vouno, stupendous cliffs. 

The eastern portion of the gulf is deepest ; the most water we 
found was thirty-six fathoms, and the bottom throughout is stiff, 
black mud, excepting near the low, sandy shores. 
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There are two other islands not yet noticed, one called Gaidura 
nissi (Jackass island), off Cape La Scara, is low and rocky, and 
barren, presenting on its surface masses of limestone incrusted 
with gypsum. The other, Kiefalo nissi (Head island) is of the 
same nature as Korako nissi, about fifteen or eighteen feet high, 
of soft sandstone, and covered with verdure. 

I have purposely avoided entering into the morale of the people, 
as there are already so many able descriptions of them already be- 
fore the public ; suffice it to say, that the majority of the inhabit- 
ants are Greeks, many Albanians, and but few Osmanlees, who 
are for the most part government officers. The mode of travel- 
ling and transporting goods is by horses ; tlie rate averaging three 
miles an hour, by which medium they reckon distance, eight hours 
being generally considered as a day's journey. The country 
abounds in snakes, many of which are venomous. Game, espe- 
cially hares and partridges, are plentiful. The olive among trees, 
and the myrtle among shrubs, are the most common. There is no 
regularity in the tides, the rise, fall, and velocity being entirely 
dependent on the force of the wind. 



VI. — Account of East Falkland Island. Communicated by 
Woodbine Parish, Esq., F.R.S. Read 14th Jan. 1833. 

[The claims of Great Britain to the Falkland Islands having been 
lately renewed, the following account of the Eastern Isle may not 
be uninteresting. It was drawn up for me during my late resi- 
dence in South America by Mr. Vernet, who formed a settlement 
and resided there for several years under an authority from the 
government of Buenos Ayres. Mr. Vernet's establishment was 
at Berkeley Sound, adjoining the ruins of that formerly planted 
at Port Louis by M. Bourgainville. It will be recollected that 
the British settlement, which was forcibly broken up by the 
Spaniards in 1770, and subsequently restored, wa,s at Port Egmont, 
on the Western Island. — W. P.] 

East Falkland Island is favourably situated both for colonization, 
and for the refreshment of vessels bound round Cape Horn.* Its 
proximity to the Cape, and its excellent harbours, most of which 
are of easy access, with good holding ground, and sufficient 
depth of water for even first-rate men-of-war, would alone make 
it a valuable possession. Whilst the facilities it affords for exer- 
cising ships' companies ashore, without the risk of losing them, 
together with the abundance of wild cattle and anti-scorbutic 
herbs found there, point it out as a most desirable resort for ships 

* See also p. 105. 
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